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WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


Me 


A grand benefit was given the Portland Animal 
Rescue League, May 27, at Grayhurst, on the 
beautiful grounds of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Dudley 
Lunt. 
parade, a doll-carriage parade, monologues by 
Miss Livermore and Miss Shaw, violin solos by 
Miss Chipman, songs and duets by Miss Fossett, 
Miss King, Miss Haskell, and a whistling solo by 
Miss Grace Welden. Tables where refreshments 
were served and a toy table were in charge of 


The program included music, a pony-cart 


society ladies, and there were jugglers, a palmist 
and a fortune teller in different tents on the grounds. 
Mrs. Addison S. Thayer, the founder of the Port- 
land Animal Rescue League, which was started 
about a year ago, was one of the prime movers in 
this entertainment, which will add a considerable 
sum to the treasury of their League. 


The Work Horse Parade 


The Work Horse Parade this year was very 
largely attended. There were five hundred and 
forty entries and eight hundred and twenty-eight 
horses were in the parade. Prizes were given to 
the amount of $700, and $150 in ribbons. The 
fat, well-groomed horses with their glossy coats 
and shining harness made a most impressive 
parade and showed what could be done with 
horses that receive the care they so richly earn. 
Surely such a parade ought to arouse in the hearts 
of less prosperous and wealthy firms a desire to 
have good horses. <A good horse, of course, costs 
more at the start, and it takes more time and 
money to take good care of him, but if men could 
only see it the right sort of care pays in the long 
run. 

As one watched the procession file by the 
thought, What will be the future of these horses? 
pressed heavily upon some of the observers. Will 
they be sold, as they grow older and less able to 
work, to men who will not feed them or care for 
Once 
to enjoy such care, then to descend into the lower 
and lower depths of hunger, abuse, cold, filthy 
stables, to fare as nine-tenths of the old horses 


them’ as they are now fed and cared for? 


fare, what misery is in store for them when this 
is their fate! 

The frontispiece represents an all too true pic- 
ture of a parade that we could easily arrange 
had we kept the horses the Animal Rescue . 
League has bought, even during the last three 
months; and we are seeing such horses parad- 
ing the streets every day, yet there is no law to 
prevent it. A horse witha red inflamed sore on 
his back was seen ina cheap express wagon this 
The horse was old and a pathetic looking 
creature. The man was constantly touching him 
up with a whip. Upon making inquiry I was told 
that nothing could be done because the harness 
did not rub against the sore place. Had I tried 
to buy him the man would have demanded prob- 
ably from thirty to fifty dollars, as the poor crea- 
ture could still keep on his legs and feebly trot when 
urged with the whip, and this is a common case. 


week. 


There is much work that could be done for 
horses and other animals, but the League can only 
do according to its means. The money comes in 
slowly, very slowly, and we who see+what we 
might do were we more liberally helped can only 
look on in many cases and suffer. The law 
about such horses as the above could be changed 
were sufficient force brought to bear on men who, 
after they get a little power in City Hall or State 
House, care more for votes than for the misery of 
a thousand animals. 


Red Acre Farm 


The annual meeting of Red Acre Farm was ~ 
held at Hotel Westminster last month and was 
very well attended. Miss Bird gave an interesting 
report of the work, showing that many horses had 
been taken from labor and old horses were pen- 
sioned at the Farm. Inspection days at the Farm 
were June 3 and 10. The appeal in the Tran- 
script for the work brought in about $1,000, and 
the annual meeting also increased the funds. The 
Animal Rescue League has a stall given by Mrs. 
Edward Frothingham for the League, which is 
occupied at the present time by a horse belonging 
to a Jew peddler who has owned the horse several 
years and heretofore has been unable to give him a 
vacation. This spring a lameness rendered the 
horse unfit for work and he is now resting at Red 
Acre Farm. 
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What One Woman is Doing 


“IT enclose little photos of three drinking troughs 
which I donated to this town three years ago and 
located them at the junction of two streets, where 
western cattle pass to the slaughter houses or 
pastures half a mile beyond. The poor creatures, 
unloaded from cars, are famished after their long, 
cramped journey. I planned them low for cows, 
calves, sheep, swine and dogs. The middle one 
is for horses, which haul stone from a great quarry 
two blocks beyond. That trough is ten feet 
long, so three teams often drink at atime. The 
lower troughs are eight feet each, making room 
for many. ‘The water is the same that we drink, 
brought from springs in the country, and many 
horses now will not drink elsewhere. Notice the 
great hedge which runs quite two blocks. I have 
planted many vines to tangle over it and screen 
the nests of many birds which build and sing 
there and watch their chance to drink and bathe in 
the troughs. The first view shows my young 
willow only fifteen months old. Notice the next, 
three months later, and see how it grew from my 
daily watering. In another year it will shade the 
troughs, and then I expect to erect two long stone 
seats under the willow, for drovers to rest whilst 
their herds drink. 

‘‘The troughs are only three blocks from my 
home, so I go daily, at sunset mostly, to enjoy its 
effect over the beautiful hills and to gather around 
me more than fifty children of that section, Ger- 
mans, Italians and Irish, whose fathers work in the 
quarry and mothers take in washing, just the class 


to enjoy leaflets and talks about animals and birds. 
Now those great chubby children watch each other 
and don’t stone cats or birds or each other! They 
escort me home and meet me next day, and all sum- 
mer I carry flowers to give them by turns. 

‘‘But it is the better classes here who are cruel. 
Every boy carries a ‘sling-shot’ to hit cat or bird 
on way to and from school. Three children have 
each a glass eye because one was put out by a 
‘bean shooter.’ It is five dollars’ fine to kill a 
robin, but scores are killed every summer, and in 
my fifteen years here no one was ever fined! 
Several taxidermists here pay boys twenty-five 
cents each for wrens and humming birds which 
they ‘mount’ and sell for one dollar each! No 
one can stop it! Horses are clipped and docked. 
Dogs’ ears and tails ditto, and some die of lockjaw! 
No one tries to stop it for fear of revenge, which 
means poisoning dogs and firing stables! Then 
the superstition, ‘never kill a cat or any suffering 
animal,’ causes many just born to be thrown on the 
ash heaps to starve and die! 

‘¢The children live in the streets, and mothers en- 
joy their clubs. I am an old-fashioned Quaker, 
domestic and syuipathetic, and helpless to influence 
‘society,’ but all children bring me their pets to 
name or see. 

‘‘Clover, my thoroughbred English setter, who 
in only one lesson learned to sit in a big chair 
with T’other and Which (my two cats) on each 
arm of the chair while I threw bits of meat to them 
in turn, calling them by name, dear, beautiful 
Clover was poisoned with other valuable dogs all 
over the town. 

‘‘A fter thirty years’ teaching I put my hard-earned 
money into a cozy home here in this healthy, beau- 
tiful town, this garden county, hoping to find 
a happy shelter for my old age, but the cruelty here 
is slowly killing me. In the beautiful woods small 
animals are trapped. Live birds are shot for 
prizes. Society women, members of the church, 
go coon hunting, and recently five such ladies went 
eight miles by train with a dozen men and dogs, 
returning at one o’clock Sunday morning, saying, 
‘It was such sport to see the dogs kill the coon 
which old Mr. L. (seventy years old) shook out of 
a tree.’ 

‘¢O, Mrs. Smith, what would or could you do in 
such a community? Those who try to fight it 
seem powerless. Every case brought into court 
has been lost. If any one reports a case his or her 
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name is published in the newspapers. ‘T'wo cases 
are now in court that will be bribed out as scores 
of other cases have been. 


fired. 
horse yesterday. 


For spite, stables are 
Forty cattle were burned last week and one 
Two horses have been slashed 
with razors because they won a race. Dogs are 
poisoned, cats stoned, and I feel no hope excepting 
with the children. I am known here as ‘the sen- 
timental old maid,’ but children come to see me 
feed the dogs that come to my gate and to hear me 
read and tell them stories. 

‘Tt has done me good to feel near you by writing 
these many pages, little at a time, for I am not 
well. Although I may never meet you it is very 
precious to feel your great interest in humane edu- 


cation, which is the only hope.” — S. B. 


The condition represented in the above letter is 
not extraordinary. I have had other letters sent 
me from near and distant places in which many of 
the cruel practices mentioned above are going on 
with but little check. Such letters emphasize the 
need of animal shelters where uncared-for animals 
can be taken, and of humane education which 
should receive much greater attention from those 
who have the sacred responsibility of moulding the 
minds of the young. It is the boys who are 
whipping old horses, stoning dogs, cats, toads and 
birds, and they might be influenced to respect the 
lower animal life if rightly taught. Crossing a park 
in Newton recently I saw quite young boys and 
girls armed with stones on. the border of a little 
pond. Upon approaching it I saw dead and dying 


toads which the children were making targets of. 


STORIES THAT ARE 


SAID TO BE TRUE 


A Noteworthy Act 


The Edinburgh Evening Despatch of February 
16 told the story of the rescue of a dog by Wil- 
liam Hennessey, a miner boy of Gorebridge, 
Scotland. 

Some cowardly fellow, wishing to get rid of a 
dog, tied a stone to his neck and threw him down 
into a disused coal pit to die of his injuries and 
of starvation. Hennessey heard the cries of the 
poor animal, who had then been in the pit forty 


hours, and set about the work of rescue. The 
shaft is sixty-three feet deep and the bottom cov- 
ered with mud and water. The only way to get 
the dog up was to induce him to enter a basket 
which the boy let down, and it was only after per- 
sistent effort for two hours that the dog could get 
up strength and courage to enter the basket. A 
photograph of the rescuer and the rescued is given 
in The Animals’ Friend, London, for April. 

The Scottish Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals presented the boy with a 
watch, which was given him in the presence of 
seven hundred children of the public schools by 
the Rev. D. R. Wilson. In concluding an in- 
teresting address Mr. Wilson said : 

‘‘ This presentation has been made in your 
It has been done 
here to impress upon your young minds the beauty 
and the nobleness of kindness — of kindness to 
animals, of kindness to your fellow creatures. A 
noble character is built up by many noble feelings 
and many noble actions. <A cruel and worthless 
character is equally the growth of time. No one 
becomes a savage all at once. There are small 
beginnings of cruelty: there is growth in barba- 
rous acts, and, as the issue, there is a cruel nature. 
The beautiful and ingeniously constructed nest 
of a song bird, the bird’s home, is ruthlessly de- 
stroyed by a wicked boy. The young are done to 
death, the home of love is desolated. 
domestic animals are tortured, dogs are hounded 
on to fight with each other or to maim and worry 
cats, and at last, come to manhood’s estate, the 
boy who began with such acts of cruelty develops 
into that coward of all cowards, the inhuman 
brute that raises his hand to strike a woman. 
You are to have nothing to do with such things. 
You are to begin like our young friend here with 
kindness to dumb animals, to bird and beast, and 
you are to grow upto be brave and gentle and 
noble men and women, and thus prove yourself an 
honor to Gorebridge.”’ 

We hear that the boy retains possession of the 
rescued dog and that they are now fast friends. 


presence for a definite purpose. 


A Cat and a Puppy 

We once had a cat from London. It was con- 
demned to be turned out homeless into the street, 
and to save it from such cruel fate we brought it 


home to the farm with us, although we had plenty 
of cats there. 


Then the | 
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The poor thing was terrified when we put it 
down on the lawn at home, and crept along the 
ground as if she expected some wild beast to spring 
upon her from the bushes. 
never seen shrubs and trees before. 


I suppose she had 
However, she 
soon got used to them, and she turned out a per- 
fectly splendid cat for catching rats and mice. We 
called her Dinah, because she was quite black. 

When we had had Dinah some time a little pug 
puppy was given to us,—a dear little, fat, round, 
gray puppy. We called him Friar Tuck. We 
were rather afraid that Dinah would not like him. 
She had four tiny kittens of her own, and was 
very fierce with any dog who came near her, so we 
brought her in to see Tuck, to teach her that she 
must not hurt him. To our surprise she went 
straight up to him and began licking his face, just 
as though he was one of her own kittens, and he 
made a little grunting noise and held up his face to 
her as if he liked it. 

After that she grew so fond of him that she 
would leave her kittens in the stable and come into 


the house and sit beside Tuck on the hearth rug, or’ 


she would tempt him to go out with her, and if we 
missed him we almost always found him curled up 
with Dinah’s kittens in the straw. 

But the strangest thing was that she taught him 
She would kill them and bring them 
to him, and woe betide any of her kittens who pre- 


to eat mice. 


sumed to touch a mouse she had killed for Tuck! 
She soon boxed its ears and sent it away. Then 
Tuck would gobble the mouse up, while Dinah 
- looked on, purring with delight. 

If Tuck happened to be indoors when he heard 
the loud meauw with which Dinah summoned 
him to the feast, he would jump up from the 
soundest slumber and rush to the door and bark till 
it was opened for him. 

Dinah’s infatuation for Tuck did not depart 
with his puppyhood. When he was a full-grown 
pug she would still bring him mice, and come in- 
doors to sit beside him on the hearthrug. All this 
I can vouch for as within my personal knowledge. 
—Margaret Watson, taken from The Animals’ 
Guardian. 


Polly Prim 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN 


Polly Prim is a little girl, seven years of age. 
If you could see her you would think she is 


rightly named, for she is as prim as a young Qua- 
keress. Polly lives just out of good old Boston. 
Father, mother, brother Jack and sister Dorothy 
Polly has for 


pets a tabby cat named Eve, also a fine Shetland 


compose the household of Prims. 


pony which bears the quaint but beautiful name 
of Mary. To these two companions Miss Polly 
is devotedly attached. 

Pony Mary considers it her daily duty, as well 
as pleasure, to take her little mistress to and from 
school. Mary and Eve are likewise chums. It is 
no uncommon sight to see the latter perched upon 
Mary’s back, while both are outside the house 
awaiting the appearance of their mistress. 

One day we were all greatly amused to see 
Eve sitting beside Polly in the phaeton, both on 
their way to school. This was not all, for when 
the shoolhouse was reached Miss Puss jumped 
from her seat and followed Polly into school. 
Teacher and scholars were well acquainted with 
their morning visitor, therefore she was allowed 
to remain. 

At recess, naturally enough, Eve went out with 
Polly to meet their young friends. Unfortunately 
Miss Eve 


immediately saw her enemy, up went her back 


a strange dog strayed into the yard. 


several inches, and her tail grew to an enormous 
size, and she darted out of the yard. Polly ran 
callanor (Kitty) ViCittviaiives Vem 


while tears were streaming down her face, but 


aicerer ler, 
Eve had entirely vanished from sight. 

All the pupils were in a state of excitement, for 
they had become attached to Eve, and felt sorry 
enough for Polly, who by this time was wellnigh 
inconsolable. ‘* Oh, I will never see her again !” 
she sobbed as she stood close to her teacher, who 
was trying to console her. 

Everything was once more running along 
smoothly in the school, recitations were in order, 
when just before twelve o’clock a faint cry was 
heard at the schoolroom door. All recognized that 
familiar sound; it came from Eve, the idol of the 
hour. The door was opened.and in walked Miss 
Puss, who had quite gained her normal size. 
She immediately sought out her mistress from 
among so many children, and upon her desk found 
a place of: refuge. At once Polly’s arms were 
about her, and one could scarcely see her face, for 
it was buried very nearly in Eve’s fur. 

Mary had come to take Polly home, and you may 


well believe that Miss Prim kept her eye on Miss 
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Puss. She clasped her in her arms and held her 
tightly, as her brother Jack drove home. On the 
way there Polly related the whole sad story to 
him, tears glistening in. her eyes, while now and 
then she would look lovingly at Eve and give her 
a tighter squeeze. 

At last home was reached. Polly entered, still 
holding onto her treasure. All the household were 
made fully aware of the sorrow sister and daughter 
had experienced that morning. 

Polly had a dear grandma living in Baltimore, 
and that very afternoon she had to print her a 
letter, telling of what had happened. In some 
ways granddaughter seemed almost as old as 
grandma, for Polly was, infact, a very precocious 
child. The letter ran as follows: 


ees » May 18th, 19—. 


DEAR, DEAR GRANDMA, — Before I go to bed I 
must tell you what happened to dear little Eve this 


Well, you see, grammy, she would go 
with me to school. We went out at recess with 
the other boys and girls, and were having a beauti- 
ful time, when all of a sudden a great big dog, a 
strange one, came into the yard and frightened 
My goodness! wasn’t 


morning. 


poor Eve almost to death. 
I scared. Well you see she swelled all up, and 
her tail was awful big. She ran off as fast as she 
could, me after her, but she was soon out of sight. 
I nearly cried myself sick. Miss Adams, my 
teacher, was real kind to me, but I could not help 
crying. Mamma, papa and all were awful sorry 
for me, and told me I must not feel so badly when 
Eve goes off like that, for she is only a cat, and 
will do it when she gets frightened. 

Last week I went to a party, Ruth Parker had a 
birthday. We had a fine time. I ate so much I was 
nearly sick, but then sister Dorothy said, ‘* It only 
came once a year.”’ Wish it was oftener. I hope 
you are coming to see us soon, dear grandma. 
Must now stop, as it is nearly time for me to have 
my dinner, and you know I go to bed very early. 
I do hope Eve will never run away any more. 
Papa, mamma, Dorothy and Jack all send lots of 
love. Write me a letter soon, a big one. 

With love and kisses, from your little 

POLLY. 

Wish you would please send me a doll and 

some candy. 


When Polly loves she is loyalty itself. To her 


her dumb friends are very dear. With such a lov- 


ing nature, she will mature into a beautiful char- 
acter, and become a woman of worth, kind to 
everybody and every living thing; just the sort 
of person the world needs. 

Good luck to you, Polly Prim! I know you 
will always be thoughtful of Eve and Mary. — 
Harriet Wood Foster, a member of the Animal 
Rescue League. 


The Story of Thomas 


This is not quite the story of Thomas’s life, for 
we have only had him five years, and he was quite 
a ‘‘*middle-aged” cat when we took him. The way 
it happened was as follows: A corner grocery man 
in our part of the town moved out of his store on 
a bitterly cold December night five years ago. The 
next day Thomas, a handsome tiger cat several 
years old and weighing nearly sixteen pounds, was 
seen wandering around crying and, when fright- 
ened by boys, running under the store piazza. 

Poor fellow, he had always lived in that little 
store and had plenty to eat, though the men tor- 
mented him, as some men will. Now he was de- 
serted. Some of the neighbors said it was too bad 
When one has 
three or four meals a day it is hard to imagine how 
a fellow feels who has not even one. Well, my 
sister and I had often admired Tommy as he lay 
curled up in the store window, and sister said, 
‘Why not get him to come home with us?” Well, 
this sounded ‘‘easy,”’ but, oh, what a time we had! 
In the first place it was bitterly cold the next two 
weeks, for it took that length of time to get Tommy 
acquainted so he would follow us. 


and then forgot all about Tommy. 


I used to go 
At last a fish man 
said he would help me. He said, ‘*You want to 
take him by the back of his neck like this,” which. 
he did, and the next moment Thomas was on his 


with food, and coax and coax. 


way back to the store, and the fish man, after mak- 
ing a few remarks under his breath, went away a 
So much for 
T.’s fierceness; he had been brought up to think 


sadder and a ‘‘scratcheder” man. 


But since we 
got him, for he followed me home at last, he has. 
become very gentle and seldom strikes out unless 


every one’s hand was against him. 


provoked. My sister makes a regular baby of him, 
and all the young people in the neighborhood are 
He will shake 
hands and expects my sister to hold him on her 
knee every morning when he first wakes up. He 


his firm friends and admirers. 
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A LEAGUE DOG THAT FOUND A GOOD HOME 
IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


plays hide and go seek with a china dog and in 
short is a good-natured, reformed cat. This is a 
true story and shows what kindness will do, even 
with a cat for subject.—Julia Small, May 8, 1905. 


The Collie and the Cat 


A family living in Vermont removed from their 
long-time residence to another village, some forty 
miles away. They took with them a Scotch collie 
of unusual intelligence, but left behind the family 
cat. The collie and the cat had been warm friends 
for several years, and had fought each other’s bat- 
tles with courage and impartiality. . 

After the family reached their new home the 
collie was evidently lonesome. One evening asthe 
family gathered about the open fire some remarks 
were made about this, and the man of the house, 
patting the collie on the head, said, ‘* I am sorry 
that we did not bring George with us. You miss 
your old playmate, don’t you?” The next morn- 
ing the collie had disappeared. 
ward hecame into the yard ina state of great en- 


Three days after- 


joyment, indicated in the usual dog way, followed 
by George, the cat. Both seemed somewhat ex- 
cited, and the collie showed markS of battle. Each 
seemed greatly delighted in the company of the 
other, and the old-time statu quo was at once re- 
sumed. 

Out of curiosity, inquiry was made by the family 
both at their old residence and along the line of 
the main highway between the two places, which 
developed the fact that the dog appeared at the old 


home, very deliberately and very distinctly induced 
the cat to start on the journey with him, and had 
protected him en route, with a clash of arms for 
nearly every mile. 

Of course the question arose as to the language 
by which he told George his wants, and what in- 
ducements were offered to go with him on the 
hazardous journey.—Letter to New York Times. 


Nor must we childishly feel contempt for the 
study of the lower animals. And if any one 
thinks the study of other animals despicable he must 
despise the study of his own nature.—Aristotle. 


HUMANE 
ae EDUCATION bad 


The following extracts taken from letters of 
humane workers show their confidence in the 
power of humane education as a means of lessen- 
ing not only cruelty to the lower animals, but 
other crimes that are the outcome of thoughtless- 
ness, selfishness and lack of consideration for all 
living creatures : 

Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 

‘‘For a number of years the Women’s Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has, 
with the sanction and approval of the school 
authorities of Philadelphia, conducted a system of 
humane teaching in the schools of that city. This 
has been done by sending ladies in the employ of 
the society to visit the schools at stated times and 
to impart to the pupils by means of talks, pic- 
tures, etc., the principles of humane and merciful 
conduct toward every living creature. We have 
found, through the testimony of the teachers and 
in various other ways, that the results of this work 
are most gratifying. Boys who have been rough 
in their behavior and cruel and unfeeling in their 
treatment of anything weak enough to be in their 
power become, under the influence of this teach- 
ing, kinder and gentler, defenders of the rights 
of dumb animals, quicker to help, more amenable 
to authority, and better in all the relations of 
life. Thus we feel that the work is well worth 
doing and is worth extending. It has met with 
no opposition because it has never caused dis- 
arrangement or hindrance of study, but instead of 
being a task, it is to both teacher and pupil an 
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agreeable introduction to a new field of discovery. 
Eleven of the United States have already decreed 
such teaching for the pupils in their public 
schools, being convinced that a course of instruc- 
tion which checks the tendency to lawlessness and 
criminality is a good economic measure.”—From 
Mrs. ‘George S. Lovell, Secretary of the Women’s 
Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals and of the American Humane Associa- 
tion. 


Washington, District of Columbia. 

‘‘T have had nine years’ experience in conduct- 
ing Bands of Mercy. The humane literature, 
songs, books on kindness and pictures have all 
been great powers in carrying home to young, im- 
pressionable minds the truths they emphasized. 
I believe if humane education were emphasized in 
all the schools throughout this land many of the 
brutal actions of men and women would never 
occur.” —R. E. Lawson. 


Pierre, South Dakota. 

‘‘Regarding the beneficial effects of humane 
education in this state I would say that it has had 
a tendency to create a desire for nature study, 
not only with the small children but with those of 
the higher grades. It has also tended to increase the 
birds. The boys who were in the habit of climb- 
ing trees and destroying nests now see a study in 
this subject. I believe that great good will come 
from it in many ways. 
boys and girls as well as better educated men and 


women.”—G. W. Nash, Superintendent of Schools. 


It will make more careful 


Buffalo, New York. 

‘¢About ten years ago we established in our pub- 
lic and some of our private schools a humane 
essay composition. We gave out subjects for the 
children to write on and then awarded prizes for 
the best essays. When we began the number of 
essays written was comparatively small, but every 
year they increased in number until one year fif- 
teen thousand five hundred were written. We 
consider these essays very far reaching in their re- 
sults; for not only the children who write are in- 
terested, but the teacher who helps them, and 


every member of their families hears the essay 


and learns something of the proper care and 
We believe that in 
teaching children to be kind to animals they are 


treatment of dumb animals. 


learning kindness and sympathy for all living crea- 
tures. We see the good results of this teaching by 
the number of cases reported at our office by chil- 
dren, by the injured animals brought in by them 
for us to care for, and also the comparative freedom 
from harm to the birds in our city. We have tried 
to make the subjects of these essays thoroughly prac- 
tical, and in many of them in order to write intelli- 
gently the children have to study the natural traits 
of the animals. Every year we have at least one 
essay on birds, and try to bring out their impor- — 
tance to the world. I hope the time is not far dis- 
tant when humane education will be as much a 
part of the school curriculum as reading, writing 
and arithmetic.”—Margaret F. Rochester. 


A New Education Society 


sent us, Of} the 
New York State Humane Education Committee, 
incorporated last February in New York state. 


An announcement has been 


From it we take the following extracts: 

‘‘The work carried on by the societies for pre- 
vention of cruelty to children and animals shows 
The great 
force and value of this proposed work are that it is 


the necessity for humane education. 
prevention rather than cure. Cure is a slow pro- 
cess; prevention saves many. <A great man has 
truly said, ‘The greatest need of America is more 
education of the heart.’ . . . The certificate of in- 
corporation explains that the objects of such associa- _ 
tion are to advance humane education throughout — 
the state, to inculcate the sentiments of kindness 
to and protection of helpless children and animals 
in both old and young, and to promote the extension | 
of humane work, furnishing proper literature and 
information for the purpose.” 

The officers of the association are: President, 
Dr. William O. Stillman, president of the Mohawk 
and Hudson River Humane Society ; vice-president, 
Wilber S. Peck, president of the Central New York 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; 
secretary, Mrs. H. Clay Preston, chairman Special 
Committee on Humane Education of the New 
York State Convention of Societies for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty; treasurer, E. Fellows Jenkins, 
secretary of the New York Society for the Pre: 
vention of Cruelty to Children. 
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Moral and Humane Education 


In the territory of Oklahoma a 
passed by the last legislature making it the duty 


law was 


of every teacher in the public schools to devote at 
least one-half hour each week 
designated by the following act: 

Section 1. That in each and every public 
school it shall be the duty of each and every 
teacher to teach morality in the broadest meaning 
of the word, for the purpose of elevating and re- 
fining the character of the school children up to 
the highest plane of life; that they may know 
how to conduct themselves as social beings in 
aS respects right and 


in the manner 


relation to each other, 
wrong and rectitude of life, and thereby lessen 
wrongdoing and crime. f 

Section 2. That in each and every public 
school within the territory of Oklahoma, in 
addition to the other branches of study now pre- 
scribed, not less than one-half hour each week, 
during the whole of each term of school, shall be 
devoted to teaching the school children attending 
said schools, kindness to and humane treatment 
and protection of dumb animals and birds; their 
lives, habits and usefulness, and the important 
part they are intended to fulfil in the economy of 
nature, and such studies on the subject as the 
Board of Public Education may adopt. 

Section 8. That no experiments on any living 
creature shall be permitted in any public school 
within the territory of Oklahoma. 

Section 4. That it shall be the duty of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for the terri- 
tory of Oklahoma, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of each county, the Superintendent of 
Public Schools in each city, and the principal of 
each and every public school in said territory, to see 
that the provisions of sections one, two and three 
of this act are strictly complied with in the pub- 
lic schools under his supervision. 

Section 5. That no teacher in the public 
schools of the territory of Oklahoma shall be en- 
titled to receive any portion of the public school 
moneys as compensation for services, unless such 
teacher shall have complied with the provision of 
this act. 

Section 6. All acts or parts of acts in con- 
flict herewith are hereby repealed. 

Section 7. This act shall take effect and be 
in force from and after its passage ‘and ap- 
proval. 


The above act was approved March 4, 1905. 
From a letter written to one who was interested in 
the passage of such laws the following extracts 
are taken: 

‘‘In some ways the bill was hard to get passed, 
as a number of members of the House, who had 
pledged their support, went square back on their 
promises. . . . When it came to a vote it lacked 
only one of passing. One member said it was a 
dangerous measure, but evidently he later had a 
change of heart, as in two days he motioned that 
it be reconsidered, when it passed with only six 
negatives. . . . I do wish Congress would pass 


a national humane education law.”’—H. E. F. 


There would seem to be no doubt that if such a 
law as the above could be adopted all over our 
country there would be a very great lessening of 
crime, not only against the helpless lower animals, 
but against mankind. It is the foundation: of 
kindness, justice and humanity that is lacking in 
The news- 
papers are filled with records of crime, and will 
be until the children are taught the higher educa- 


tion of morality and humanity. 


our present methods of education. 


Los Angeles, California. 


‘¢T would state that we have made humane 
education a part of our course of study for the last 
four years, and I believe that much good has 
come by having the attention of the children 
concerning kindness to animals directed by the 


teachers.” —James A. Foshay, Superintendent. 


In several letters received mention was made of 
the dearth of material exactly suited to the work 
of teaching kindness to animals. The new series 
of the Jones Readers, published by Ginn & Co., 
received praise as containing a number of most ex- 
cellent selections on this subject, and Friends and 
Helpers, published by the same house, was fre- 
quently mentioned as being of great value in supple- 
mentary reading for the younger grades. Heart Cul- 
ture was another book recommended by a teacher 
who has used it and liked it. Although in these let- 
ters Voices for the Speechless was not mentioned, 
it would be well for teachers to note th’s as most 
useful in higher grades, and very good to follow 
Friends and Helpers. 

Teachers who are at all interested in humane 
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There 
are opportunities every week for such teachers and 


work need not wait fora law to be passed. 


many are taking advantage of their moments when 
supplementary reading can be introduced into the 
day’s exercises, and are using these moments to 
tezch their pupils to be kind to every living 
creature. 


Lecture to Children 


On Sunday, April 2, in St. Mary’s School, 
Orford Road, Walthamstow, England, an address 
was given to nearly seven hundred children by the 
warden of the settlement in South London for 
Promoting Kindness to Animals. The first ques- 
tion was to elicit from the children who and what 
they were.. One said that he was an animal; 
another that he was a cockney; others that they 
were Christians, and that Christians should treat 
animals as Christ urged in his teachings, which 
were to the effect that they should be treated with 
due consideration, active kindness and sympathy ; 
still others said that animals should be dealt with 
after the law of the Kingdom of Heaven, which is 
At last it was agreed that all were the 
children of God, and that the conduct of every one 
toward animals should be in accordance with such 
At the close of the meeting a 
painless cattle killer, an improved horseshoe and 


love. 


high parentage. 


a well-ventilated nose bag were exhibited and 
some books were given away. 


In the yearly report issued by the Ocean 
County, N. J., Humane Society a very good idea 
is suggested, which other humane societies should 
profit by. Commenting on the investigation of 
stables which are reported to be in an unsanitary 
condition, the report says: ‘* These investigations 
of stables are frequently in the interests of human 
beings as well as the horses. Such work does not 
properly belong to the Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, but it seems vitally important 
that some one should do it.” 

The policy many men use in dealing with the 
domestic animals is certainly very shortsighted. 
Unsanitary stables breed disease in the neighbor- 
hood where they are situated. Crowded cattle 
cars and the cruelty which as conditions now are 
seems inseparable from the unloading and the 
slaughter of live stock doubtless cause diseases 


among those who are meat eaters, and will con- 
tinue to cause diseases until more attention is given 
to such cruelties. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Cruelty to a Performing Cat 


Leonidas Arniotis, an animal trainer, wascharged 
by an officer of the Royal Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals at Bow street on April 
7 with cruelly ill-treating a cat at the Lyceum 
Music Hall. 
placed on the stage about three feet apart, and the 
cat made to stand with her fore feet on the back of — 
oie and hind feet on the other, making a sort of 


It appears that two chairs were 


arch betweenthem. The performance consisted in 
several large dogs being driven round the stage, 
who had to jump over the cat. 


what a dog looks like jumping over a stick, the 


As we all know . 


main interest in the performance must have been 
in the fact that it was a live cat and not a stick 
that they had to jump over; and doubtless the 
merriment was great amongst some of the audience 
when the natural result happened, and the dogs, 
failing to clear the cat, threw her violently to the 
ground several times. Of the gross cruelty there 
could be no question at all. The defence was of — 
the usual kind, and fully bears out what Mrs. 
Bradshaw is telling us in her articles of the unsuit- 
ability of these people to have charge of any ani- 
mal at all. The counsel pleaded that the perform- 
ance had been going on for fifteen years, to which 
the witness, a vet., replied, ‘* I regret to hear it.’ 
‘‘But,” urged the brilliant counsel, ‘*people are 
knocked down at football, and there is nothing 
cruel about it,’’ to which the magistrate replied 
that he would not like to be knocked down by a 
largedog. Another vet., appearing for the trainer, 
said that to satisfy himself he had had the cat 
knocked off the chair several times, and was sure it 
was not hurt. In fact he thought that ‘‘to a cer- 
tain extent” the animal enjoyed being knocked off. 
The trainer was fined £4, with £4 4s. costs. 
Surely it is time that these performances with 
animals were forbidden. They are all senseless in 
themselves, and only pander to a morbid taste for 
excitement.—The Animals’ Friend, London. 


( 
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Rabbit Traps 


A writerin The Animal World says in relation 
to thesteel trap that is used to catch rabbits, that 
he happened to be in the country a few years ago 
when the season’s trapping had commenced and 
the evenings wer2 made hideous with the scream- 
ing of the poor little victims that had fallen into 
these cruel traps. They actually uttered shrieks of 
agony. Rabbits, foxes, cats, every small animal 
that was prowling the woods were caught in these 
fiendish contrivances. Thereis a perfectly humane 
trap that could be used instead of these instruments 
of torture, but the steel trap is cheaper. . In the 
woods all through our New England states this 
cruel trapping is going on and many pet cats and 
_ valuable hunting dogs lie caught in these traps and 
starve to death, for the men and boys who set them 
do not even take pains to visit them every day 
to save the animals that are caught from prolonged 
hours of torture. Surely an effort should be made 
- whereby those who set such traps would be heavily 

- fined. 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


After a dog is 
licensed he should 
never be allowed 
on the street with- 
outa collar marked 
with address 
and license num- 
ber. <A 
strap collar may 
be bought for 
from twenty-five to 


strong 


fifty cents, and is 
less liable to be 
stolen than a more 
A LEAGUE DOG. 

expensive collar. 
A dog found on the street without a collar is 
liable to be taken for an unlicensed dog. A collar 
that is fitted too close to the neck causes a dog 


much suffering. 


Feed your dog at least once a day generously, 
giving him some meat, with table scraps or dog 


bread. ‘Some dogs requiretwo mealsa day. Dogs. 
do not all thrive on the same kind of food. Feed 
regularly, and do not let your dog go begging at 
your neighbor’s house. If a dog seems hungry it 
is better to feed twice a day than to let him get 
too hungry, when he will bolt his food and bring 


on indigestion. 


Keep a dish of fresh water where your dog can 
get itat night orbyday. Dogs need to drink often, 
and many of the diseases of dogs are caused by the 
need of fresh water. 


If you keep your dog in a kennel see that it is 
raised at least six inches from the ground. A 
damp kennel causes rheumatism. Make a bed of 
clean straw or a piece of thick carpet that can be 
washed, and do not expect your dog to lie on the 
bare boards. In winter hang a loose piece of car- 
peting before the door to keep out the cold winds 
and storms. Small dogs and short-haired dogs 
should be kept either inside the house or in snug 
kennels at night. 


Do not keep a dog chained; it will make hin 
stupid, sullen or vicious, and is a cruelty to such 
an active animal. House dogs should be exercised 
A dog is naturally a very active 
creature and suffers in health and spirits when kept 
most of his time shut up in the house. No dog 
should be kept in a flat unless it is a small pet 


twice a day. 


house dog. 


When a dog is getting old and infirm do not 
allow him out on the streets alone. An old dog, 
lost and bewildered, is a pitiful sight. 


Do not allow your dog to chase and to kill cats 
and smaller dogs. This habit gets the dog and his 
owner into trouble and sometimes costs the dog 
his life. 


Do not let your dog follow your bicycle or auto- 
mobile unless you wish him to have fits or drop 
with exhaustion and heat. 


Sickness among Dogs 


The principal diseases dogs are subject to are 
distemper, indigestion, mange, eczema and worms. 


Ninety per cent of puppies have worms. Worms 
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cause a great variety of symptoms, such as fits, 
epileptic spasms and are often the cause of indiges- 
tion and colic. To keep a dog well, give whole- 
some food, plenty of fresh water, enough, but not 
too much, exercise. If the dog seems sick give 
some simple remedies, like olive oil, sulphur, cas- 
cara in small tablets, castoria, which will often 
save a dog from serious illness. True’s Elixir is 
said to be very good for dogs, as well as for chil- 


dren, who have worms. 


If your dog snaps at you or froths at the mouth 
or has a fit, wet his head and put him in a dark 
Keep him quiet; if he is getting worse 
Do not be afraid of hydro- 


room. 
send for a doctor. 
phobia, but exercise every care. 


About Rabies 


A committee of the English House of Lords 
reported in 1887, after taking the highest medical 
and veterinary evidence, that of all diseases that 
affect humanity hydrophobia is one of the rarest, 
so rare that it does not occur to one person ina 
million; also that the vast majority of dogs reported 
mad are suffering from epilepsy or some other simi- 
lar disease. The record of the London Hospital a 
few years ago showed over two thousand persons 
bitten by angry dogs, but no case of hydrophobia 
resulted. The recent alarm in Lowell in regard to 
rabies has had some foundation, however, as medi- 
cal experts discovered upon examination that some 
of the dogs suspected actually had rabies. 

At the Philadelphia dog pound during its twenty- 
five years of existence about one hundred and fifty 
thousand dogs have been received, and the men 
who handle these dogs have been frequently bitten, 
but not one case of hydrophobia has occurred dur- 
ing its history. Dr. Mathew Woods of Philadel- 
phia, who has been in faithful quest of this disease 
for twenty years and who for two summers person- 
ally visited every case reported in the city, asserts 
that he has 
animal. 

Dr. Loomis of New York City examined over 
twenty thousand bodies and has found but one 
Dr. Parvin of Jefferson Medical College 
says: ‘*During an experience of forty-four years as 


never seen the disease in man or 


case. 


a physician I have not seen one case of hydropho- 
bia.”’ This testimony should prevent the chasing, 
stoning and beating to death of dogs that are taken 
with a fit on the street, but should not prevent 


watchful care of a dog that is sick. Always the 
wisest plan is to call a veterinary doctor of experi- 
ence and put the dog in his care. 


Better Care of Working Horses 


Keep your horse’s collar clean. The dust and 
dirt which adhere to collars when they are wet 
with sweat works into lumps and ridges, and sore 
shoulders are the result. If the collars become 
hard wash them clean, pound them, and apply oil. 


Remove the harness from the horses in a hot day 
whenever you desire to give them a full, free rest ; 
and once during the day, preferably at night, a 
thorough currying and grooming will not only give 
rest, but will do about as much towards improving 
the animal’s condition as will the oats. 


A very few Incidents of League Work 


These are common incidents at the League and 
are on our slips recording cases brought in: 

May 1.—Cat cruelly treated bought for twenty- 
five cents, and brought to the League. 

May 1.—Old cat thrown out window into yard 
and injured. Rescued by a neighbor and brought 
to the League. 

May 4.—Cat stoned to death by boys. 
before it arrived at the League. 

May 6.—From Columbus Avenue, two kittens 
found in ash barrel. . 
May 6.—Three kittens brought by a woman 

who took them away from boys who were stoning 


Died 


them. ; 
May 9.—Cat in very bad condition was thrown 
alive into an ash barrel and half buried in ashes, 
when our agent called and took it to the League. 

May 12.—Two kittens that boys were planning 
to stone to death, woman living in Roxbury got 
the kittens away. 

May 13.—Child threw kitten out of the window. 
It was very much injured. 

May 15.—Well-dressed woman seen to drop 
cat front of a building and hurry away. Young 
man picked it up and brought it to the League. 


Horses Rescued by the League last Month 


One white thin old horse with sore back. Four 
dollars. One bay horse, emaciated, had ring- 
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Paid 
nine dollars for both. One brown horse bought 
at auction for four dollars, man had paid twenty. 


bone; one roan horse, thin and ‘‘sprung.” 


Had a ‘‘nerved foot” that twisted round on mov- 
ing. Paid five dollars for black horse, lame and 
had bad spavin. Had paid forty dollars, taking 
chances of curing. Paid four dollars for a bay 
horse, lame, and man handed over two others, a 
white and a black, to be sent to the abattoir. 
Man bought roan horse at auction, had diseased 
molar tooth and jaw. He paid eight dollars. I 
gave him four dollars. Italian peddler in Somer- 
ville had horse lame in fore feet with ringbones. 
He gave it to me after talking to him.—Report 
handed in by Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. 


No greater illustration of the need of humane 
education in the schools could be given than these 
incidents of our work. The president will be 
glad to speak and give her illustrated lantern slide 
lecture in schools next fall and winter. Much 
good has already been accomplished in certain 
neighborhoods by this means and by the circula- 
tion of our leaflets and this paper. 


If any of our members have old horses we beg 
of them not to sell them. No matter if a horse 
looks in good condition and is still fit to do light 
work, do not trust him out of your hands. Do 
not lend him or give him away. It is no mercy 
to prolong his life under such circumstances; bet- 
ter by far have him mercifully killed. 

A horse that was loaned by his mistress to a 
family she thought she knew, with a distinct agree- 
ment that he was not to be worked if he showed 
any signs of feebleness, and was to be used only 
in going a short distance to and from the station, 
was left with this family for a time without any 
anxiety as to his welfare. Then a letter was re- 
ceived from some one in the place where the horse 
had been loaned, telling his owner that he was 
frequently seen in the village, and was very lame. 
She hastened to the village and as luck would 
have it her horse was just driven down to the vil- 
lage, and she was moved to deep indignation at 
the change in him. He was limping painfully 
The re- 


and had evidently been badly neglected. 


were very indignant with her because she had de- 
prived them of the continued use of an old horse 
that they were working to death. This 1s a true 
history of the experiences of a member of the 


League. 


Drinking Pans for Animals 

The injustice of Boston to its small animals is 
evident to any kindly disposed observer of them 
on its streets. Men and horses are none too well 
supplied with drinking fountains and watering 
troughs, but dogs, cats, pigeons and other birds 
have almost no accommodations for drinking when 
thirsty. 

Some of the fountains make a show of caring 
for these little creatures by having a small lily- 
shaped iron cup on the side, rather high up, 
meant probably to be kept full of water from 
the overflow from the faucets above; but as ap- 
parently there is no overflow, there 1s never any 
water in the lily, except a teaspoonful in the stem, 
looking old and dirty, which only a very long- 
tongued dog could reach. 

At Roxbury Crossing lately, on a very hot 
afternoon, I saw a poor little dog, almost crazy 
with thirst, looking up wistfully at a circle of 
men who were carefully attending to their own 
wants, without one thought for their helpless little 
brother, who finally made frantic jumps in the 
air to attract some friendly eye. There was, how- 
ever, no way of relieving him, unless to hold him 
up and let him drink out of one of the cups the 
men were using, which would have been consid- 
ered an abomination, although no doubt his mouth 
was as clean as some of theirs. 

It might be an object lesson to many children 
and men to see that the ** waifs and strays’ 
thought of enough consequence to have arrange- 


’ 


were 


ments made especially for their comfort and con- 
venience. 

In Philadelphia drinking troughs for small ani- 
mals are scattered throughout the city in convenient . 
places by the Women’s Pennsylvania Society for 
The 
troughs are a foot in length and six inches wide, 


the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
and hold two quarts of water each. They are 
fastened by chains to the houses of those who 
care for them. 

In New York, through the efforts of Mrs. 
Minnie Maddern Fiske, some hundred drinking 
pans for dogs have been placed on the edges of 
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the sidewalks and are cleaned and filled every day 
by the Street Cleaning Department. Miss Helen 
Willard, Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver street, 
would gladly receive and acknowledge any dona- 
tions for undertaking a similar work in Boston. — 


i. W. 


The following donations have been received by 
Miss Willard and are gratefully acknowledged : 


1 GS oa ed GOR? Ne en ne kame, Siney fa Bie Pete Osis pole at 2 6 $100.00 
Mrs; Herberts Beech st ce oe wee eee Shine ae 20.00 


WITS PA er Dat ests ee Rie ii eae Ce ero 5.00 
MISSHES SWe StOrer wee, Bh. Boat rae teenie 5.00 
Wire. oh nel AH adson’: 7.04.4. 0 eae, tee 10.00 
MrsoHibridge? lorrey..:aa cae te ee 10.00 
HAS UE ERO BG Fe MN RT Sauer Hoke. em See ys 25.00 
Miss\MarthasC*#Codmaniz.. ee. bec ee eet 50.00 
Miss‘ lizabethy Haynes unis see oe eee 5.00 
gc Sees t a, Senet Brg ROME Atal aie ORLA! oe 4 | 2.00 

$232.00 


This is far short of the sum required, as the 
‘basins will cost about five dollars each by the 
hundred. 


A lover of dogs who has a fine country home 
of two hundred acres only about twenty-two or 
twenty-three miles from Boston has taken the 
Duchess and one of our collies, and at last accounts 
both were happy and well appreciated. 


The Airedale terrier in the box in the picture 
shown last month was such a good dog we kept 
her more than six weeks and cured her of a slight 
skin trouble and at last we were rewarded by 
getting her into a good home. 


Among the many dogs brought to the League 
last month was an old blind poodle, once white, 
but his color completely disguised by dirt. The 
man who brought him in said he found him wan- 
dering along a railroad track, probably purposely 
abandoned there with the hope that he would be 
killed by the cars. 


The League had the pleasure recently of re- 
storing three dogs in one day to their owners. 
‘One of these owners gave the League ten dollars 
for restoring to her an old mongrel Newfoundland. 
One of the others gave the League fifty cents. The 
third gave nothing, although her dog had been fed 
and cared for by us for three days. It takes all 
kinds of people to make a world! 


As the summer approaches the demand for 
boarding places for dogs and cats will be great. 
According to the Washington Star the Washing- 
ton Cat Club has started a very pleasant and com- 
fortable boarding house for pet cats at 1830 32d 
Street, Northwest. The basement rooms are set 
aside for the cats, and the yard, forty by sixty feet, 
is divided into runs which are shaded by large 
The club also receives vagrant cats and 
puts them mercifully to death. Cats that are 
owned are called for and delivered free within the 
city limits. 
for strays. 


trees. 


A small fee is charged when sending 
This is a good work for a cat club to_ 
do, as boarding places for cats are not easily 
found. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Receipts are not sent for subscriptions to 
Our Fourfooted Friends unless asked for. 
The date on the label shows the expiration 
of the subscription. 

Prompt remittances when subscriptions 
are due will save us much time, trouble and 
expense in sending out renewal notices. 


66 99 Automatic 
SOLO Poultry and 
Kennel Watering Fountain, 

Fresh water always en hand. 

Means health to Poultry and 

animals. For $1.00 we will send 

you oneof the Sclo Automatic 

Fountains, aluminum finish 

>> holding one gallon. 

E.R. SOLEAU, 

Tel. 30-J, PRoftevite, N. Ji 


The only periodical in the world devoted exclusively 
to the advancement of the domestic cat is 


THE CATTARIAN 


The Finest Cat Pictures Produced. Scientific information regarding 
care and treatment. 


10c. A COPY. $1.00 A YEAR. 
310 FIRST STREET, S. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Cats Boarded 


BEST OF CARE. 


Mrs. A. E. BROWN, 
58 Beach Street . oe 


Fe 


Somerville. 


CALLED FOR AND |} 
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DEAN OF PRESS CLIPPERS. 


#rank A. Burrelle Has 
Business to Surprising Proportions. 


The New York 
Journalist _editori- 
ally says: ‘‘ With 
the passing of Henry 
Romeike, Frank 
Burrelle becomes the 
dean of the Press 
Clippers, having the 
second oldest and 
largest bureau. Le 
rot est morte, vive 
le roi!” 

The press clipping industry was orig- 
inated by the late Henry Romeike. His 
idea was to cater to the personality, 
aiming to supply artists, writers, actors 
and other persons in public lifewith com- 
ment concerning themselves. Thisidea 
‘vas developed most successfully by Mr. 
Romeike; but Mr. Burrelle, a lawyer by 
education and a business man of wide 
range of experience, developed the idea 
to cover a much broader field. In the 
papers he found suggestions for the mer- 
chant, the contractor, and the supply 
house. He placed persons looking for 
opportunities to sell their goods in com- 
munication with probable buyers. 

Many large corporations (industrial 
and otherwise) pay large sums of money 
to secure publicity, employing press 
agents for that purpose, and through the 
Burrelle Bureau they are able to keep 
tab successfully on the work performed 
by their representatives. 

The ramification and development of 
the press clipping industry is not nearly 
understood nor appreciated by the aver- 
age public, but that Mr. Burrelle has 
developed the industry far beyond the 
original purpose of the pioneer is readily 
conceded by all who have come in con- 
tact with him personally.—THE EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER. 


Developed the 


Kitcat for Cats 


A natural tonic of pure herb 


extracts. Will keep 
your cat in perfect 
condition. Used 
by the Animal 
Rescue League, 
Boston. Regular 
size, 2dc. iPriat 
size, 10c. Of drug- 
gists, or postpaid 
4 on receipt of price. 
PeaBICKUM 

MASS. 


OLD GRIST MILL 


5000 TESTIMONIALS FROM DOG OWNERS 


More Prize Winning Dogs Fed on 


OLD GRIST MILL DOG BREAD 
Than Any Other Food 


Cats eat voraciously Old Grist 
Mill Puppy Bread. 


For sale by all Grocers, Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 


Jaynes’ Magic Insect Powder 


CUARANTEED TO KILL FLEAS, 


Water-Bugs, Roaches, Flies and all Household 


Insects or money refunded. 
Marcus H. Rogers, Great Barrington, says : 

Enclosed I send you fifty cents in stamps, for which 
please send me here a box of your ‘‘ Magic Insect Pow- 
der’’ by mail. I don’t wish to hurt your feelings, but 
last winter I took a dozen different kinds of roach poi- 
sons to my winter house at Osprey, Florida, and your 
innocent-looking stuff left all the others «n my hands 
asa bad investment! I don’t know whether I could 
maintain en action against you for damages on that 
account, but I will say that while roaches are one of the 
greatest annoyances in housekeeping in Florida, after 
we had dusted a little of your Powder around our house 
iast fall as soon as we arrived there, where we found 
the roaches had taken possession in our absence, a 
roach was almost a curiosity. It really did work like 
‘‘magic,’? and seemed to knock the roaches into the 
middle of next week, and they forgot to come back. 
If one did straggle in, a little dust of powder made 
him homesick unto death.” 

A friend here is troubled with roaches, and if the 
Magic Powder will knock’em out as it did the Florida 
variety, I will forgive you for making useless the other 
sorts of roach killers which I bought last year. 

Mrs. Huntington Smith, President of the Animal Resecue League, says = 

I have found Jaynes’ Mggic Insect Powder remark- 

ably efficacious in ridding dogs and cats of fleas. 


JAYNES & CO. 


TRADE-MARK. 
3 Stores 1 50 WASHINGON ST. 143 SUMMER ST. 877 WASHINGTON ST. 


i COR. HANOVER. COR. SOUTH OPP. OAK. 
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STORIES OF ANIMALS 


A NEW BOOK IN THE WOOD FOLK SERIES 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 
By WILLIAM J. LONG 
12mo Cloth 178 Pages Illustrated Mailing Price 60 cents 


This unusually interesting collection of animal tales is marked by that singular vividness and simplicity which 
are characteristic of Dr. Long’s works. The atmosphere of the big wood pervades the book, so that the reader feels 
as if he were in the forest watching, listening and seeiiiy for himself instead of following another’s description. 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 


Ways of Wood Folk. Secrets of the Woods. 
Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 
Wilderness Ways. Wood Folk at School. 
Mailing price 50 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 


GINN & COPPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V.. LYMAN 


Specialist Hospital for Animals 


oe 332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Diseases of Small Animals scirteit fie cae 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 


Telephone, 964-6 Cambridge 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine pod oe free from vermin, 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, 
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